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SPEECH. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Boyd, 
of  Kentucky,  in  the  chair — 


Mr.  HILLIARD  addressed  the  committee  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Mr.  Chaibman  :  I  rise,  sir,  to  discuss  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  President  in  relation  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico  by 
the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  His  views  are 
expressed  with  great  frankness  and  directness,  and 
they  ought  to  be  treated  by  us  in  the  same  spirit. 
That  the  course  which  the  President  has  thought 
proper  to  pursue  towards  the  inhabitants  of  that 
extensive  and  distant  territory  has  been  adopted 
under  a  sense  of  duty,  and  that  his  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  Congress  respecting  the  future  political 
condition  of  its  people  are  prompted  by  patriotic 
motives,  no  one  can  doubt,  however  widely  some 
may  find  it  necessary  to  dissent  from  the  policy 
which  he  advises.  It  is  his  desire,  to  use  his  own 
language,  “to  afford  to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism 

*  of  Congress  the  opportunity  of  avoiding  occasions 

*  of  bitter  and  angry  dissensions  among  the  people 
‘  of  the  United  States.”  He  informs  U3  that  the 
people  of  that  part  of  California  which  lies  on  the 
Pacific  have  formed  a  plan  of  a  State  constitution, 
and  will  soon  apply  for  admission  as  a  State:  and 
he  recommends  that  they  shall  be  received,  it  their 
proposed  constitution,  when  submitted  to  Congress, 
shall  be  found  to  be  in  compliance  with  the  requisi¬ 
tions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  He 
further  recommends  that  Congress  shall  forbear  to 
establish  any  government  over  that  part  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  which  lies  eastward  of  the  new  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  or  over  New  Mexico,  leaving  to  the  people 
the  privilege  of  governing  themselves  in  the  mean¬ 
while  as  they  may  deem  best,  and  trusting  the 
great  question  which  now  excites  such  painful 
sensations  in  the  country  to  the  silent  effect  of 
causes  which  wilbsettle  it,  independent  of  the  action 
of  Congress. 

This  is  the  policy  which  the  President  recom¬ 
mends  to  us,  and  he  invokes  in  its  support  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  patriotism  of  Congress.  Never  at  any 
time  have  these  qualities  been  in  higher  demand 
than  they  are  at  this  moment ;  never  has  a  par¬ 
liamentary  body  had  greater  interests  confided  to 
it  than  those  which  to-day  engage  us  ;  never  have 
men  acting  for  their  country  been  appealed  to  by 
nobler  considerations  than  those  which  address 
themselves  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Sir,  I  have  bestowed  upon  this  great  question  the 
most  earnest  reflection ;  I  have  studied  it  thorough¬ 
ly  and  with  the  most  sincere  respect  for  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  the  President  and  the  best  wishes  for  the 
success  of  his  administration.  I  find  it  impossible  to 
give  my  support  to  the  policy  which  he  recom¬ 
mends.  I  shall  discuss  that  policy  with  perfect 
freedom.  I  hope  that  the  friends  of  the  President 
will  ever  merit  the  tribute  paid  by  Tacitus  to  the 
Britons  :  “  Ut  parient  non  aum  ut  serviant.”  They 
know  how  to  respect  power,  but  they  do  not  know 
how  to  serve. 

The  plan  recommended  by  the  President  leaves 
the  great  question  which  now  excites  such  angry 
dissensions  throughout  the  country  open  ;  at  least 
so  far  as  the  territory  embraced  within  the  bounda¬ 


ry  claimed  by  New  Mexico  and  Deseret  is  con¬ 
cerned.  I  desire  to  settle  the  question — not  a  part 
of  the  question,  but  the  whole  question — and  to  set¬ 
tle  it  completely.  A  partial  settlement  would  leave 
the  great  controversy  still  open;  the  agitation 
would  go  on,  and  would  prove  fatal  alike  to  the 
tranquil  action  of  the  Government  and  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  southern  States. 

The  state  of  the  country  demands  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  should  be  disposed  of  by  an  adjustment  so  com¬ 
plete  as  to  insure  repose.  Never  since  the  moment 
when  the  Government  was  established  has  it  been 
exposed  to  dangers  such  as  now  threaten  it.  In  that 
great  contest  which  grew  up  from  the  application 
of  Missouri  to  enter  the  Union,  and  from  the  at¬ 
tempt  which  was  then  made  to  impose  on  her  a  re¬ 
striction  affecting  her  domestic  institutions,  Mr. 
Jefferson  wrote  to  a  friend  that  he  regarded  it  as  the 
most  -  momentous  question  which  had  ever  threat¬ 
ened  the  Union  ;  and  that  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the 
revolutionary  struggle  he  had  never  felt  such  ap¬ 
prehensions  as  then  oppressed  him.  The  aspect  of 
affairs  is  darker  to-day  than  it  was  in  the  gloomiest 
hour  of  that  contest.  The  whole  strength  of  the 
North  i3  put  in  array  against  the  South,  and  it  is 
announced  as  their  settled  policy  that  slavery  shall 
be  confined  to  the  limits  which  it  now  occupies  in 
the  United  States.  The  North— the  populous,  teem¬ 
ing,  powerful  North— confident  in  its  strength,  for¬ 
getting  the  early  struggle  through  which  it  passed 
in  common  with  the  South;  forgetting  the  spirit 
which  animated  those  who  formed  the  Constitu¬ 
tion — a  spirit  which  existed  when  the  South  was 
the  stronger  and  the  North  the  weaker  party — the 
North,  planting  itself  upon  what  it  calls  a  great 
principle,  announces  its  purpose  to  limit  slavery 
henceforth  and  forever;  to  deny  the  South  any  share 
of  the  lately  acquired  territory,  or  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tions  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
may  hereafter  make,  whether  by  purchase,  by  con¬ 
quest,  or  by  any  other  mode  of  annexation.  A 
spirit  equally  determined  prevails  at  the  South ; 
throughout  that  entire  region  there  exists  a  single 
purpose  in  regard  to  this  threatened  aggression,  and 
that  is,  to  resist  it  to  the  last. 

At  this  moment  then,  sir,  when  the  North  and 
the  South  thus  confront  each  other — when  the 
danger  of  collision. is  so  great  that  men  scarcely 
know  how  long  it  can  be  averted — when  one  of 
the  most  experienced  statesmen  of  the  country, 
whose  long  and  brilliant  career,  affording  him  the 
opportunity  of  taking  part  in  all  the  great  affairs  I 
of  the  Government  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  declared  but  the  other  day,  in  the  Senate 
chamber,  that  he  rose  every  morning  expecting  to 
hear  of  some  public  disaster  growing  out  of  this 
alarming  question — at  this  moment,  sir,  we  are  ad¬ 
monished  by  our  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States  to  settle  the  question 
promptly,  decidedly,  and  completely. 

To  admit  California,  and  to  leave  New  Mexico 
and  the  country  now  known  as  Deseret  without 
agreeing  upon  their  forms  of  government,  would 
merely  shift  the  ground  of  the  controversy.  Ij 
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could  not  end  it.  Slavery  excluded  from  California 
by  the  constitution  of  tnat  State  would  leave  no 
field  for  any  further  exertion  on  the  part  of  its  ene¬ 
mies,  but  they  would  enter  upon  the  task  of  ex¬ 
cluding  it  from  the  remaining  territories,  with  a 
zeal  quickened  by  their  late  success.  The  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  recommending  delay,  supposed  that  the 
Softening  influence  of  time  would  operate  favor¬ 
ably  on  the  question  by  restoring  harmony  to  our 
councils,  and  reviving  a  patriotic  spirit  throughout 
the  country;  while  I  can  see  no  prospect  of  repose 
but  in  a  prompt  and  complete  adjustment  of  the 
source  of  our  dissensions. 

If,  sir,  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  demands  a 
settlement  of  this  alarming  question,  it  is  equally 
demanded  by  the  interest  of  the  slaveholding  States. 
If  we  should  admit  California  into  the  Union  as  a 
State,  with  the  boundaries  now  claimed  by  its  in¬ 
habitants,  without  receiving  guarantees  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  our  rights  in  other  portions  of  the  terri¬ 
tories  belonging  to  us,  we  should  transfer  the  scep¬ 
tre  of  political  power  at  once  and  forever  into  tne 
hands  of  the  enemies  of  our  institutions,  and  the 
siaveholding  States  would  enter  upon  a  fixed, 
dreary,  hopeless  minority  in  the  face  of  a  growing 
aggression  which  threatens  our  very  existence. 
To-day  we  hold  a  balance  in  the  Senate  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  but  the  entrance  of  another  non-slave¬ 
holding  State  into  the  Union  would  turn  that  bal¬ 
ance  against  us.  We  shall  never  be  stronger  than 
we  are  to-day.  So  far  as  we  can  read  the  future, 
wc  must  expect  the  disproportion  against  us  to 
grow.  To-day,  then,  it  is  our  duty  to  ascertain 
smd  fix  the  future  policy  of  this  Government. 

The  time  is  come  when  the  slaveholding  States 
must  throw  up  barriers  against  all  future  aggres¬ 
sions,  unless  they  are  ready  to  surrender  all  weight 
in  the  Confederacy  of  which  they  form  a  part,  and 
tamely  submit  to  any  policy  which  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  may  impose  upon  them.  The  time 
is  come  not  only  to  resist  the  measures  which  now 
threaten  them,  but  to  demand  guarantees  for  their 
future  protection.  I  repeat  it,  sir,  wc  shall  never 
be  stronger  than  we  are  to-day,  and  we  must  there¬ 
fore  settle  to-day  the  interests  of  the  great  future 
which  is  opening  before  us.  We  are  strong  enough 
now  to  repel  the  aggressions  which  threaten  us, 
and  to  secure  ample  protection  for  our  futuresafety 
if  we  have  the  spirit  to  press  our  demands. 

If  I  required  any  thing  to  remind  me  of  my  duty 
to  the  people  I  represent  in  this  crisis,  it  would  be 
found  in  the  letter  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
New  York,  who  sits  near  me,  (Mr.  Duer,)  lately 
addressed  to  the  editor  of  an  influential  journal 
ublished  at  the  capital  of  his  State.  That  letter 
isclo3es  the  whole  policy  of  the  movement  against 
the  interests  of  the  southern  States;  it  insists  that 
the  aim  of  those  who  seek  to  exclude  slavery  from 
Deseret  and  New  Mexico  may  be  accomplished  with 
perfect  certainty  by  the  admission  of  California  into 
the  Union  at  this  time.  It  advises  delay  as  to  the  terri¬ 
tories,  but  it  is  merely  delay .  The  honorable  gentle¬ 
man  does  not  conceal  his  purpose,  but  with  a  frank¬ 
ness  which  is  creditable  to  him,  he  undertakes  to 
persuade  the  impatient  advocates  of  the  Wilmot. 
proviso  that  the  true  mode  of  accomplishing  their 
object  is  to  welcome  California  into  the  Union  now, 
with  her  constitution  excluding  slavery,  and  to 
deal  with  the  territories  hereafter.  Sir,  nothing 
can  be  wiser  than  this;  the  conception  is  an  admi¬ 
rable  one;  the  great  Frederick,  nor  the  still  greater 
Napoleon,  neither  of  these  successful  commanders 
could  have  projected  a  more  skilful  plan  for  the 
campaign.  The  gentleman  comprehends  that  the 
question,  as  an  entire  question,  is  too  formidable  to 
foe  disposed  of  at  once.  In  overrunning  the  territo¬ 


ries  which  he  would  secure  for  northern  dominion, 
he  would  take  California  first,  and  then  throw  his 
force  into  the  remaining  portions  of  the  territory. 

For  one,  sir,  I  am  for  offering  battle  at  once.  I 
am  for  staking  every  thing  upon  a  single  field. 
We  shall  never  be  in  better  condition  for  contesting 
it  than  we  are  now;  and  if  we  are  hereafter  to 
struggle  for  a  foothold  in  Deseret  and  New  Mexico, 
I  prefer  to  struggle  for  ascendency  in  California 
too,  that  we  may  bear  our  institutions  with  us  to 
the  Pacific  coast. 

It  is  due,  sir,  to  the  President  to  say,  that,  in  re¬ 
commending  the  admittance  of  California  and  the 
withholding  governments  from  the  remaining  por¬ 
tions  of  the  territory,  he  believed  that  the  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  the  country  would  be  preserved,  and  that 
the  interests  of  the  southern  States  would  be  se¬ 
cured.  Recognising  the  great  popular  right  of 
self-government  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories, 
and  believing  that  the  very  large  increase  of  Ame¬ 
rican  population  in  California  entitled  it  to  admis¬ 
sion  as  a  State,  he  recommended  the  policy  to  which 
I  have  adverted;  but,  sir,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Nortli  will  adopt  only  one  part  of  the  President’s 
policy.  They  will  consent  to  sustain  his  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  California,  but  they  advertise  us 
in  unmistakable  terms  that  they  go  with  him  no 
further. 

I  shall  then  insist,  sir,  upon  an  immediate  and 
complete  settlement  of  this  whole  question,  and  I 
earnestly  trust  that  the  people  of  the  whole  southern 
country  will  insist  on  it;  that  they  will  hold  the  po¬ 
sition  they  have  taken;  and  that,  merging  every 
other  question  in  this,  forgetting  all  differences, 
they  will  come  up  in  this  great  struggle  with  the 
compactness  of  a  Grecian  phalanx  and  the  resist¬ 
less  tread  of  a  Roman  legion.  ■  t  . 

Before  entering  upon  tne  consideration  of  the  pro¬ 
per  mode  of  settling  this  controversy,  I  shall  exam¬ 
ine  the  relations  which  the  North  and  the  South  re¬ 
spectively  hold  to  it.  And  hero  I  desire,  to  say  that 
I  shall  not  consent  to  argue  this  as  a  moral  question; 
this  is  no  place  for  such  discussions;  the  question  is 
purely  a  political  one.  This  Government  was  not 
established  to  regulate  moral  questions,  but  to  pro¬ 
tect  political  rights.  Nor  shall  I  appeal  to  the  be¬ 
nevolent  disposition  of  gentlemen  to  regard  with 
favor  the  exposed  condition  of  our  population. 

This  Government  has  no  power  to  interfere  with 
our  internal  affairs;  we  feel  no  apprehension  as  to 
intestine  commotions;  we  invoke  in  our  behalf  no 
sentiments  but  those  which  ought  to  animate  the 
equal  representatives  of  a  free  and  a  kindred  people; 
we  insist  upon  a  great  political  right,  resting  upon 
broad  constitutional  grounds.  That  we  shall  main¬ 
tain  the  right  at  whatever  cost,  I  do  not  doubt. 

The  very  question  which  now  occupies  us  was 
before  the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  It  engaged  the  attention  of  that  great  body 
of  wise  and  patriotic  men;  it  was  debated,  it  was 
referred  to  committees,  it  was  the  subject  of  long 
and  anxious  sittings;  and  when  it  came  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of,  the  extreme  views  of  neither  party  pre¬ 
vailed,  but  a  perfectly  definite  arrangement  was 
entered  into,  and,  that  it  might  be  perpetuated,  it 
was  wrought  into  the  very  oody  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

A  great  mind  of  our  own  times,  the  expiring 
gleams  of  which  were  seen  in  this  hall,  a  mina 
whose  sympathies  were  all  with  the  enemies  of 
slavery,  admitted  that  the  slaveholding  lords  of  the 
South,  as  he  styled  them,  demanded  and  secured 
three  provisions  for  their  benefit,  as  conditions  upon 
which  they  assented  to  the  Constitution— the  ap¬ 
portionment  of  representatives  so  as  to  incluae 
slaves  in  the  estimate  of  population,  the  privilege 
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of  importing-  slaves  for  twenty  years,  aud  the  stip¬ 
ulation  to  deliver  up  fugitives  from  labor. 

It  will  be  observed,  sir,  that  no  power  was  as¬ 
serted  by  the  convention  over  slavery  ;  they  did 
not  undertake  to  control  it ;  on  the  contrary  the 
slaveholding  States  then  asserted,  as  they  now 
assei  t,  that  the  right  to  hold  slaves  was  independ- 
1  ent  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  true  there  vcere  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  protection  of  the  enjoyment  of  this 
right,  the  guarantee  to  suppress  insurrection,  and 
the  stipulations  to  restore  fugitives  from  labor; 
but  the  first  of  these  is  a  power  never  likely  to  be 
invoked,  and  the  second,  although  it  was  adopted 
without  a  single  dissenting  voice,  is  to-day  habitu¬ 
ally  disregarded. 

The  power  to  regulate  imposts  was  given  to 
Congress ;  and  lest  that  power  should  be  exerted 
to  ai  rest  the  importation  of  slaves,  it  was  restricted 
in  its  application  to  that  traffic  until  the  year  1S08. 
Is  it  not  clear,  that  but  for  these  provisions  of  the 
Constitution — provisions  inserted  to  secure  an  in- 
crease  of  slaves  to  protect  that  property,  and  to 
enable  the  southern  States  to  maintain  their  bal¬ 
ance  in  the  Confederacy — that  they  would  never 
have  come  into  the  Union  ?  Turn  to  the  debates 
in  convention,  and  you  will  find  spread  upon  their 
pages  ample  proof  of  the  determination  of  these 
States  never  to  consent  to  the  creation  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  that  did  not  contain  the  most  explicit  provi¬ 
sions  for  the  protection  of  their  property,  then  and 
thereafter.  The  pages  of  the  Federalist  afford  the 
most  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  same  fact. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  in  advocating  the  adoption 
m  the  Constitution  before  the  State  convention  of 
j\ew  Fork,  stated  that  the  provision  enumerating 
three-fifths  of  the  slaves  as  the  basis  of  representa¬ 
tion,  was  insisted  upon  resolutely  by  the  southern 
states,  and  that  but  for  this  concession  they  would 
nave  refused  to  come  into  the  Union.  In  the  great 
debate  upon  the  admittance  of  Missouri,  one  of  the 
ablest  advocates  of  the  restrictive  measure  which 
ttie  -North  sought  to  impose  upon  that  State,  [Mr. 
Sergeant,  of  Pennsylvania,)  made  the  important 
admission,  that  the  right  of  the  slaveholding  States 
to  their  property  is  paramount  to  the  Constitution 
Hseit;  that  there  is  no  express  grant  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  for  limiting  slavery  upon  the  admittance 
°u  n«'V  ®tates-;  an<^  that  1°  preserve  the  balance  of 
the  States  then  and  thereafter ,  the  rule  of  three- 
niths  was  adopted. 

Sir,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  southern  States  which  were  to  continue 
slaveholding  and  planting  States,  and  the  northern 
Mates,  was  to  be  preserved.  We  cannot  now  con¬ 
sent  to  abandon  the  ground  which  we  have  held 
trom  the  establishment  of  the  Government.  Any 
policy  which  proposes  now  to  lessen  the  security  of 
our  property— to  shake  the  guarantees  by  which  we 
fPJ0Z  the  weight  which  we  hold  in 

tne  Confederacy,  will  encounter  on  our  part  un¬ 
compromising  opposition. 

I  he  great  question  was  revived  upon  the  appli- 
j  cation  of  Missouri  to  become  a  State  of  the  Union, 
l  torrit°ry  out  of  which  that  State  was  formed 
fiad  been  acquired  from  France  by  the  influence  of 
tne  kouth.  Under  the  northern  policy,  Louisiana 
would  have  never  been  acquired;  indeed,  under 
the  influence  of  northern  statesmen,  a  treaty  was 
at  one  time  nearly  concluded,  relinquishing  the 
right  to  navigate  the  southern  waters  of  the  Mis- 
eissippi.  Mi.  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  with 
the  aid  of  other  statesmen  who  took  the  southern 
lew  of  the  question — who  comprehended  the  im¬ 
portance  of  bringing  that  extensive  region  un- 
der  our  dominion,  and  especially  of  securing  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi— undertook  and  carried  out 


the  great  measure  which  acquired  for  us  that  mag¬ 
nificent  accession  to  our  wealth  and  our  power. 

•  rtL^lrrr"-hen  Missouri  applied  for  admittance 
into  the  Union,  the  northern  statesmen  demanded 
toat  the  South  should  be  excluded  from  all  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  benefits  of  the  acquisition  which  they 
paci  made,  and  they  actually  succeeded  in  subject¬ 
ing  the  South  to  a  compromise,  or  rather  a  capitu¬ 
lation,  which  limited  slavery  within  the  parallel  of 
thirty  six  degrees  and  a  half  north  latitude  in  all 
tne  territory  acquired  from  France. 

That  extensive  region  was  at  that  time  a  slave- 
holdmg  region;  yet  this  limitation  of  slavery  was 
demanded  by  the  North,  and  the  line  of  36°  30'  was 
stretched  across  it,  cutting  off  the  South  from  a 
Jarge  share  of  the  acquisition  to  which  she  had 
mainly  contributed;  and  independefit  States,  since 
lorrned  out  of  territory  which  was  at  that  time  open 
to  slavery,  have  entered  the  Union  to  throw  their 
weight  against  the  interest  and  the  policy  of  the 
slaveholding  States.  Yes,  sir,  the  North  actually 
appropriated  a  large  share  of  the  territory  which 
was  acquired  in  the  face  of  its  policy;  and  to-day 
when  another  aggression  is  attempted  against  the 
tights  and  the  honor  of  the  southern  States,  when, 
the  people  of  those  States  threaten  to  resist  the  ag¬ 
gression,  tney  are  told  that  the  mouth  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  shall  be  wrested  from  their  dominion,  aud 
that  its  waters  shall  be  ever  free  to  the  people  of  the 
.North.  .  Tue  mouth  of  the  Mississippi— acquired  by 
the  genius  and  the  policy  of  southern  statesmen— 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  emptying  its  tribute 
in  a  far  southern  latitude— the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sipm  is  to  be  held  by  the  power  of  the  North,  even 
it  these  States  should  form  themselves  into  separate 
confederacies.  I  earnestly  trust  that  the  union  of 
these  States  will  never  be  broken  up;  that  the  ag¬ 
gressions  which  threaten  to  destroy  it  may  be  ar¬ 
rested,  and  that  the  mighty  waves  of  the  floods 
which  dash  against  it  may  be  stilled  by  the  hand 
mightier  than  the  waters;  but  if  a  course  of  contin¬ 
ued  wrong  on  the  part  of  the  North  should  drive 
the  people  of  the  southern  States  into  resistance:  if. 
unhappily,  this  Government  should  be  rent  asunder ’ 
you  may  rest  assured,  sir,  the  mouth  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  will  belong  to  the  South. 

Texas  has  been  annexed  to  the  United  States  ; 
and* one  of  the  conditions  of  its  admittance  was’ 
that  in  such  states  as  might  be  formed  out  of  its 
territory  north  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line 
slavery  should  be  prohibited.  There  was  a  ready 
disposition  to  recognise  this  compromise  line,  when 
it  was  to  be  applied  to  a  slaveholding  territory. 

Such,  sir,  is  the  history  of  the  controversy  which 
grew  up  between  the  North  and  the  South  in  regard 
to  slavery,  from  the  establishment  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  up  to  the  present  moment.  To-day  we  find 
ourselves  once  more  confronted,  and  the  relative 
attitude  of  the  two  sections  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  their  past  history.  The  North  is  still  advanc¬ 
ing  with  its  aggressions,  more  imperious  that  it  has 
ever  been  before ;  and  the  South,  now  thoroughly 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  danger  as  well  as  of  wrong 
deman  Is  only  an  equitable  participation  in  our  re¬ 
cent  acquisition.  In  turning  to  the  history  of  our 
country,  I  look  upon  the  course  of  the  southern 
States  with  the  highest  satisfaction.  They  have 
stood  by  the  Constitution  in  the  noblest  spirit;  they 
have  borne  the  pressure  of  the  Government;  they 
ha\  e  witnessed  tne  steady  decline  of  their  commer¬ 
cial  prosperity ;  they  have  seen  their  emporiums 
languish,  and  their  ships  decay;  yet, under  all  this 
adverse  fortune,  they  have  stood  by  the  country; 
they  have*  asked  no  legislation  for  their  benefit; 
they  have  poured  their  wealth  into  your  treasury; 
tney  have  seen  it  scattered  without  stint  in  other 
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oarts  of  the  Confederacy;  yet,  with  a  patriotism 
unchilled  hy  time,  and  undiminished  by  wrong, 
they  have  stood  by  the  country ;  they  have  sent 
then-  sons  to  fight  your  battles,  and  they  have  re¬ 
joiced  in  your  prosperity.  I  may  well  sav  this; 
for  upon  entering  Congress  in  the  winter  of  1845,  I 
found  the  Government  engaged  m  an  angry  dis¬ 
cussion  with  Great  Britain  respecting  Oregon,  a 
remote  northwestern  territory,  in  which  the  South 
could  have  no  possible  interest  beyond  the  common 
interest  which  we  all  feel  in  maintaining  the  rights 
and  the  honor  of  the  nation.  Yet  I  unhesitatingly 
exDressed  my  determination  to  assert  the  claim  ot 
the  United  States,  and  to  maintain  it  at  whatever 
cost.  Other  southern  gentlemen  did  the  same 
thinff;  and  it  is  a  fact,  perhaps  not  generally 
known,  that  the  bill  raising  men  and  providing 
supplies  for  the  war  with  Mexico  was  originally 
intended  to  prepare  the  country  for  a  contest  with 

Great  Brita'n.  .  .  .  . 

What  are  our  relations  to-day?  Having  just 
emerged  from  a  war  with  Mexico,  m  which  the 
South  bore  its  part  well,  to  say  no  more;  and  hav- 
concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  which  leaves  us  in 
possession  of  an  extensive  territory  overrun  by  our 
arms— a  territory  stretching  from  about  the  thirty- 
second  to  the  forty-second  parallel  of  north  lati¬ 
tude _ it  is  now  demanded  by  the  North  that  the 

people  of  the  slaveholding  States  shall  be  excluded 
from  any  share  in  the  acquisition,  unless  they  con¬ 
sent,  in  migrating  thither,  to  abandon  an  import¬ 
ant  part  of  their  property,  and  to  change  their  whole 
habit  of  life.  It  is  insisted  by  the  northern  States 
that  slavery  shall  be  arrested,  that  it  shall  be  ex¬ 
tended  no  further  in  any  direction,  that  it  is  to  be 
forever  hedged  within  its  present  limits.  1  his  is 

y0YouCaXCsir,  acting  upon  Clarkson’s  advice, 
who,  not  content  with  destroying  the  prosperity  of 
the  British  West  Indies,  tendered  his  advice  to  the 
Abolitionists  of  the  United  States.  He  wrote:  “  You 

*  must  either  separate  yourselves  from  all  political 
«  connection  with  the  South,  and  make  your  own 

*  Jaws  or  if  you  do  not  choose  such  a  separation, 

*  you  must  break  up  the  political  ascendency  which 
«  the  southern  have  for  so  long  a  time  had  over  the 
‘  northern  States.”  You  demand  that  the  equipoise 
heretofore  established  between  the  northern  and 
southern  portions  of  the  Union  shall  be  destroyed, 
that  from  this  time  forth  there  shall  be,  on  the  part 
of  the  slaveholding  States,  no  participation  in  any 
of  the  acquisitions  which  this  republic  may  make. 

The  whole  action  of  the  Government  henceforth 
is  to  be  for  your  benefit;  the  fruits  of  our  diplo¬ 
macy,  the  triumphs  of  our  arms,  the  outlay  of  our 
wealth,  the  progress  of  our  power,  all  are  to  be 
yours,  and  we  are  to  hold  an  inferior,  dependent, 
abject  relation  to  you.  Either  you  denounce  us  as 
unworthy  to  associate  with  you  as  equal  States,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  immorality  of  our  institutions,  or  you 
seek  to  acquire  over  us  a  political  advantage.  We 
can  submit  neither  to  the  one  relation  nor  the 
other  If,  with  the  spirit  of  the  Pharisee,  you  lift 
up  your  hands,  and  thank  God  that  you  are  better 
than  we  are;  if,  turning  your  backs  upon  a  region 
cursed  with  slavery,  you  survey  with  complacency 
your  better  heritage— we  may  submit  with  some 
composure  to  the  exhibition;  but  if,  overlooking  all 
evils  at  home— the  crime,  the  wretchedness,  the 
pauperism  in  your  midst,  you  enter  upon  an  itine¬ 
rant  search  after  moral  disorders  at  a  distance, 
compassing  sea  and  land  to  bring  the  slaveholders 
of  the  South  under  the  influence  of  your  fatal  phi¬ 
lanthropy;  if,  not  content  with  hurhng.y our  anath¬ 
emas  against  us,  you  bring  the  power  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  aid  of  your  schemes,  we  shall  take 


measures  to  convince  you  of  our  fixed  purpose  to 
repel  aggressions  upon  our  political  rights. 

We,  sir,  have  hitherto  borne  your  assaults,  your 
criticisms,  your  homilies;  the  tide  of  vulgar  abuse 
which  has  for  half  a  century  poured  forth  against 
us  from  declaimers,  newspaper  writers,  and  pam¬ 
phleteers;  we  have  even  submitted  *to  bear  the  in¬ 
sulting  resolutions  of  the  legislatures  of  co-ordinate 
States';  we  have  borne  the  agitation  of  the  slavery 
question,  when  that  very  agitation  is  as  clear 
though  not  as  gross  a  violation  of  our  right  to  hold 
slaves  as  to  have  them  taken  out  of  our  possession— 
for  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  a  mere 
difference  of  degree  between  having  a  right  ques¬ 
tioned  and  assaulted  and  having  it  wrested  away; 
we  have  borne  the  constant  evasion  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  provision  to  surrender  fugitives  from  labor, 
all,  all  this  we  have  borne;  but  your  demand  now 
to  appropriate  the  entire  territory  acquired  trend 
Mexico  at  the  close  of  a  national  war  m  which  the 
whole  country  participated,  the  declaration  of  your 
fixed  purpose  to  bind  down  the  slaveholding  States 
within  their  present  limits,  has  aroused  a  spirit 
which  you  will  find  it  no  easy  task  to  subdue.  Sur¬ 
vey,  sir,'  the  whole  extent  of  that  wide-spread  region 
beginning  at  the  Potomac,  which  rolls  its  waters  in 
our  view,  to  the  almost  tropical  plains  of  southern 
Texas,  and  you  will  see  signs  which  may  well  fix 
your  attention;  one  feeling,  one  purpose,  one  spirit 
moves  the  entire  mass  of  awakened  and  indignant 
freemen.  You  may  almost  hear  the  tones  m  which 
they  announce  their  solemn  purpose,  not  only  to 
resist  your  threatened  encroachments,  but  to  de¬ 
mand  gurantees  for  their  future  safety. 

If  it  be  your  settled  policy  to  deny  the  slavehold¬ 
ing  States  any  participation  in  the  territory  now 
belonging  to  us,  or  hereafter  to  belong  to  us,  then 
the  time  is  come  when  the  southern  States  must  de¬ 
cide  a  grave  question — either  to  submit  to  a  gradual 
but  perfectly  certain  change  in  their  organic  struc¬ 
ture,  or  to  resist  the  threatened  encroachment  on 
their  rights  at  every  hazard. 

It  is  no  imaginary  wrong  of  which  we  complain  ; 
it  is  a  colossal,  overshadowing  evil  against  which 
we  contend .  Our  honor  and  our  existence  are  alike 
involved  in  the  issue.  The  cause  which  threatens 
to  disturb  our  peace  and  plunge  us  into  convul¬ 
sions  may  seem  to  you  a  slight  one ;  but  let  me  re¬ 
mind  you  that  slight  causes  have  given  rise  to  the 
fiercest  and  most  desolating  wars  which  history 
records.  The  ploughing  up  a  few  acres  of  sacred 
soil  plunged  the  States  of  Greece  into  a  sanguinary 
.diet; an  attempt  to  collect  ship-money  shook 


the  empire  of  England,  drove  Hampden  to  the  field 
where  he  lost  his  life  in  one  of  the  first  battles  ever 
fought  for  constitutional  liberty,  and  brought  the 
anointed  head  of  a  king  to  the  block  ;  while  a  tax  of 
a  few  cents  on  a  pound  of  tea  drove  the  British  colo¬ 
nies  into  a  war  which  broke  the  dominion  of  the 
British  Government,  and  left  them  independent 
States.  No,  sir,  it  is  no  imaginary  wrong  of  which 
we  complain.  Your  act  which  excludes  us  from 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  decides  a  great 
principle  against  U3  ;  it  involves  the  very  existence 
of  the  southern  States. 

If  we  submit,  we  have  examples  before  our  eyes 
of  the  condition  to  which  we  shall  be  reduced.  Ire¬ 
land-luxuriant,  fertile,  degraded,  starving ^Ire¬ 
land— is  a  picture  of  what  we  should  be.  With  hex 
representation  in  parliament  she  constitutes  nom¬ 
inally  a  portion  of  the  British  empire;  yet  th( 
policy  of  that  empire  degrades  and  ruins  her 
What  battle  has  been  fought  of  late  years  by  Britisl 
arms  where  Irish  blood  has  not  been  freely  spilt,  anc 
where  Irish  valor  has  not  contributed  to  wan  th< 
day?  In  all  the  bloody  fields  of  the  Peninsula,  be- 
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tween  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps,  they  bore  the 
British  ensign  in  triumph  against  the  marshals  of 
France ;  and  at  W aterloo  they  upheld  it  for  W el- 
lington  against  the  magnificently  stern  array 
which  Napoleon  mustered  in  person.  But  what  has 
this  done  for  Ireland  ?  When  her  •  sons,  unable 
longer  to  bear  her  degradation  and  her  wretched¬ 
ness,  speak  out  for  their  country  and  denounce  the 
power  which  oppresses  and  crushes  her,  they  are 
torn  from  her  bosom,  and  if  they  escape  the  scaf¬ 
fold  they  are  sent  into  banishment  manacled  with 
felons.  To-day  every  southern  man  walks  erect, 
with  conscious  dignity;  he  surveys  the  whole 
country  with  patriotic  pride ;  he  sits  in  the  council 
of  the  nation  an  equal  among  equals.  He  can  never 
consent  to  be  degraded  from  this  position,  to  have 
the  section  from  which  he  comes  placed  under  the 
ban  of  the  Government,  and  to  have  the  people 
whom  he  represents  brought  into  an  inferior  rela¬ 
tion  to  it.  A  resistance  to  the  aggressions  with 
which  we  are  threatened  can  bring  us  no  worse 
fate  than  this.  If  wc  could  hope  to  escape  the  phy¬ 
sical  deterioration  which  would  certainly  follow  a 
submission  to  the  policy  to  which  it  is  proposed  to 
subject  us,  we  should  sink  into  a  moral  degrada¬ 
tion  far  worse.  The  scholar  who  approaches  Athens 
from  the  sea  forgets  her  orators,  her  poets,  and  all 
the  ruined  glory  of  her  once  unrivaled  architecture, 
and  fixes  his  eye  upon  the  tomb  of  Themistocle3. 
In  flinging  a  glance  upon  the  sea  and  the  land, 
every  thing  is  forgotten  but  the  battles  of  freedom 
which  consecrated  every  spot  the  eye  takes  in. 
The  illustrious  people  who  once  dwelt  there,  hold¬ 
ing  slaves  as  we  do,  maintained  their  national  ex¬ 
istence  by  preserving  a  spirit  which  resisted  all  at¬ 
tempts  at  invasion.  The  southern  States  can  main¬ 
tain  their  position  in  the  Union  only  by  cultivating 
a  spirit  which  makes  their  people  stand  ready  to 
defend  their  equal  claim  to  the  benefits  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  against  every  assault. 

In  settling  this  great  question,  then,  I  shall  insist 
upon  a  recognition  of  our  right  to  a  full  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  late  acquisition  of  territory.  I  do  not 
care  to  measure  exactly  the  extent  of  territory  and 
divide  acres  with  precision,  but  the  principle  must 
be  admitted,  the  great  principle  that,  in  the  division 
of  the  property  of  the  United  States  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  political  rights,  the  people  of  the 
slaveholding  States  hold  a  perfect  equality.  As 
to  the  Wilmot  proviso,  sir,  I  do  not  fear  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  territory;  the  truth  is,  you  have  no 
right  to  adopt  it,  and  you  have  no  power  to  enforce 
it.  But  I  should  be  unjust  to  the  gentlemen  from 
the  non -slaveholding  States  if  I  did  not  express  my 
gratification  at  the  manly  course  of  those  who  a 
few  days  since  voted  down  the  resolution  which 
instructed  a  committee  of  this  House  to  report  a 
bill  containing  it.  You  profess  to  derive  your 
power  over  the  subject  from  the  Constitution,  and 
many  of  you  rest  it  upon  the  second  clause  of  the 
third  section  of  the  fourth  article,  which  declares, 
“That  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of 

*  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  re- 

*  specting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging 
‘  to  the  United  States;”  but  has  it  never  occurred 
to  you  that  the  very  same  clause  proceeds  to  de¬ 
clare,  “And  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be 
‘  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the 

*  L  nited  States  or  of  any  particular  State?”  If  you 
construe  this  restriction  upon  the  power  of  Con- 

f  ress  so  as  to  make  it  apply  to  the  interests  of  the 
tates  ia  the  mere  property  of  the  United  States  or 
its  proceeds,  you  must  at  the  same  time  admit  that 
the  first  part  of  the  clause  grants  no  greater  juris¬ 
diction  than  the  control  of  the  property,  and  con¬ 
fers  no  political  power.  In  other  words,  if  you  de¬ 


rive  the  power  of  Congress  to  govern  the  Territo¬ 
ries  from  the  clause  we  are  now  considering,  you 
must  take  the  latter  part  of  the  clause  as  a  restric¬ 
tion  upon  the  grant  of  power.  It  is  much  to  be 
doubted  whether  you  have  the  right  to  govern 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States  to  any  greater 
extent  than  to  legislate  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
property. 

By  referring  to  the  debates  in  convention  upon 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  you  will  find  that 
a  proposition  was  brought  forward  to  give  Congress 
power  to  create  governments  for  the  people  of  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States;  before  the  propo¬ 
sition  came  to  be  acted  on,  it  was  modified,  and  the 
clause  to  which  I  have  referred  is  the  provision  to 
which  the  convention  agreed. 

Mr.  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  in  his  speech 
upon  the  Missouri  question,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  says,  certainly  no  power  to  legislate 
against  the  interest  of  any  State,  even  before  the 
Territories  are  admitted  as  States,  was  conferred  by 
the  convention  upon  Congress.  Mr.  Pinckney,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  a  member  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  give  the  opinion 
which  I  have  stated. 

I  shall  frankly  declare  for  myself  I  prefer  to  settle 
this  question  by  adopting  the  Missouri  compromise 
line  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  originally  applied 
to  the  territory  acquired  from  France;  it  is  a 
marked  line — it  has  the  force  of  precedent — a  cer¬ 
tain  moral  power  attaches  to  it,  and  it  is  supposed 
to  limit  the  northern  boundary,  beyond  whicn  the 
natural  products  which  employ  slave  labor  profita¬ 
bly  cannot  pass. 

Let  that  line  be  stretched  to  the  Pacific,  and  let 
the  stormy  debates  and  the  angry  dissensions 
which  now  shake  the  Government  sink  into  the 
bosom  of  that  broad  ocean.  This  will  give  the 
North  much  the  larger  share  of  the  territory — the 
whole  acquisition  being  about  five  hundred  and 
twenty-six  thousand  and  seventy-eight  square 
miles.  The  parallel  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  a  half, 
if  stretched  across  it,  would  leave  the  North  in  pos¬ 
session  of  three  hundred  and  thirty- seven  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty-five  square  miles,  and 
would  leave  the  South  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
square  miles,  making  an  excess  in  favor  of  the 
North  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
square  miles. 

But  I  do  not  care  for  this.  I  wish  to  settle  the 
question,  and  I  wish  to  settle  it  upon  such  terms 
as  will  relieve  the  southern  States  from  the  ban  of 
the  Government,  and  secure  a  recognition  of  their 
rights. 

When  it  was  proposed  last  winter  to  admit  Cali¬ 
fornia  as  a  State,  authorizing  the  inhabitants  then 
there  to  form  a  constitution  with  that  object,  I  op¬ 
posed  it.  I  stood  ready  to  recognise  the  right  of  the 
eople  to  provide  a  government  for  themselves;  but 
was  unwilling  to  subject  the  vast  territory  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  inhabitants  then  there.  I  believed 
it  would  result  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  substantial 
rights  of  the  southern  people.  A  regiment  raised 
in  the  interior  of  New  York,  for  the  express  pur- 
ose  of  colonizing  California,  had  been  sent  out 
y  the  late  Secretary  of  War,  and  was  disbanded 
there.  I  could  not  doubt  their  decision  in  regard 
to  slavery.  I  was  unwilling,  too,  that  the  new  State 
should  embrace  within  its  limits  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  I  insisted  upon  a  plan  of 
settlement  which  would  allow  the  people  of  the 
slaveholding  States  the  opportunity  of  colonizing 
that  country. 

I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you,  together  with 
the  present  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  several 
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other  distinguished  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the 
chamber,  did  favor  the  bill  which  was  brought 
forward  by  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
who  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  this  House. 
Others  planted  themselves  upon  the  ground  as¬ 
sumed  by  General  Cass,  who  thought  it  best  to 
leave  the  people  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  of  self-government.  I  know  that  a  great 
change  has  taken  place  in-  the  numbers  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  population  now*  there;  but  I  still  insist 
if  California  is  to  come  into  the  Union,  let  the 
State  be  admitted  with  the  Missouri  compromise 
line  for  its  southern  boundary,  and  let  us  settle  the 
whole  question  upon  that  line,  or  let  us  have  some 
other  equivalent  which  recognises  the  right  of  a 
slaveholding  people  to  divide  the  territory,  and  to 
reside  there  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property. 
As  to  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  Territory  of 
California  have  thought  proper  to  adopt  a  State 
constitution  in  advance  of  any  preliminary  action 
on  the  part  of  Congress,  I  do  not  regard  that  as  a 
very  serious  obstacle.  An  act  on  our  part  now  ad¬ 
mitting  the  State  would  relate  back  to  the  original 
proceeding,  and  would  legalize  it.  Such  a  course 
on  our  part  would  not  be  without  late  precedents 
in  its  favor. 

As  to  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  in  respect 
to  slavery,  I  suppose  no  one  would  desire  to  make 
that  a  subject  of  debate  here,  and  least  of  all  will 
any  southern  man  consent  to  let  the  question  of  the 
admittance  of  the  State  turn  upon  that  point.  The 
right  of  the  people  creating  a  State  government  to 
determine  that  question  for  themselves  is  perfectly 
clear,  and  for  one  I  shall  never  consent  to  have  it 
questioned. 

And  here,  sir,  allow  me  to  say,  that  I  have  heard, 
with  profound  regret,  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  by  some  gentlemen  on  this  floor  in  regard  to 
the  course  which  the  President  has  thought  proper 
to  pursue  towards  the  inhabitants  of  California. 
His  patriotism  needs  no  vindication  here;  it  is  at¬ 
tested  by  a  long  career  in  the  public  service,  and 
it  has  been  illustrated  upon  hard-fought  fields, 
where  the  great  ensign  of  the  republic  floating 
above  him  caught  new  lustre  from  his  achievements. 
Such  assaults  cannot  harm  him.  They  are  power¬ 
less — an,d  it  will  yet  be  found  that  his  hold  upon  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  his  country  cannot  be 
shaken.  He  thought  it  best  to  encourage  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  California  to  prepare  a  State  government, 
but  he  did  not  for  a  moment  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  freest  exercise  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens 
in  fixing  the  character  of  that  government. 

In  deciding  the  great  question  which  is  before 
us,  let  party  be  forgotten,  and  let  us  remember 
our  country.  Let  us  settle  this  great  controversy 


which  to-day  threatens  to  overthrow  the  noblest 
Government  upon  which  the  sun  has  ever  shone. 
It  is  full  of  danger.  Gentlemen  may  not  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  realize  it,  but  the  controversy  is  full  of  dan¬ 
ger.  It  is  stated  in  a  late  British  magazine  that 
the  government  of  that  powerful  empire  was,  in 
April,  1848,  in  great  danger  of  being  overthrown ; 
that,  if  out  of  the  six  thousand  soldiers  who  at  that 
time  mustered  in  the  metropolis,  one-half  of  the 
number  had  gone  over  to  the  people,  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  have  gone  down. 

The  events  of  an.  hour  may  destroy  the  noblest 
fabrics.  The  oak,  through  whose  branches  the 
tempest  has  swept  for  a  century,  yields  up  its 
strength  to  a  single  flash  of  the  lightning.  I  de¬ 
sire,  most  earnestly  desire,  to  save  the  Union. 
Those  of  us  who  contend  for  the  rights  of  the  South 
must  not  be  charged  with  treason  against  it.  We 
are  the  true  friends  of  the  Union;  but  we  desire  to 
maintain  the  Government  in  its  purity.  Wc  can¬ 
not  submit  to  the  tranquillity  which  a  despotism 
would  impose.  We  hold  that  political  truth  is  like 
revealed  truth — let  it  first  be  “pure,  then  peacea¬ 
ble.” 

Deal  with  us  justly,  meet  us  in  the  spirit  which 
animated  the  men  who  sat  side  by  side  in  the  con¬ 
vention  which  established  the  Constitution  under 
which  we  live  ;  recognise  us  as  a  kindred  people; 
admit  our  claims  to  a  full  participation  in  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  a  common  government ;  legislate  for  this 
whole  country  as  your  country  in  all  its  amplitude, 
and  you  will  find  us  ready  to  go  on  with  you  in  the 
great  future  which  opens  before  us,  prepared  to 
share  your  fortunes,  for  good  or  for  evil,  through' 
all  the  vicissitudes  which  it  may  bring — “Animis> 
opibusque  parati.” 

As  we  now  stand,  confronted  in  angry  contro¬ 
versy,  I  am  sure  that  I  may  say,  while  the  people  I 
represent  will  contribute  every  thing  to  maintain 
the  Government  in  its  just  and  equal  action,  they 
will  never  submit  to  acts  of  oppression;  they  will 
give  wealth  and  life  itself  to  maintain  your  power 
and  defend  your  honor;  but  as  one  man  they  will 
adopt  the  languagcof  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
statesmen  of  South  Carolina,  no  longer  living, — 
“Millions  for  defence,  not  a  cent  for  tribute.” 

At  the  close  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  H.  gave  notice 
of  his  intention  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  proposing  to  refer  that  portion  of  the  message 
relating  to  the  territories,  so  as  to  instruct  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Territories  to  report  a  bill  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  their 
property,  of  whatever  description,  in  the  territories 
acquired  from  Mexico  by  the  treaty  of  Gaudalupe 


go. 


